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Editorial 
by the Director-General‘ 


pe ces ew ore preg eM eo 
civilization, the representatives of certain countries gathered at San Francisco 
adopted a charter laying down the bases for the organization whose mission it was 
to establish the principles of a peaceful international order. 

Fifteen years have gone by since that memorable date, fifteen years in the course 
of which the high hopes that had arisen in the world have undergone many vicissi- 
tudes. 

At the present moment, one subject above ail others demands attention by virtue 

both of its importance and of its urgency: Africa. Already the face of our world 
has changed. The emergence of the African States opens up new perspectives and 
imposes broader dimensions on international relations. And already public opinion 
in Africa and throughout the rest of the world is quick to link the name of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies with possibilities of economic development, 
hopes of social progress, action to develop the African cultural heritage and the 
solution of the most widely varied technical problems. 
For the first time in history, a large group of States with very closely related 
civilizations and aspirations has, in the natural course of events, acceded to interna- 
tional life through entry into an organized universal community. Thus, in some part, 
the emergence of the States of Tropical Africa is associated with the normal func- 
tioning of the United Nations. 

To see in that association the,effect of incidental circumstances, however. would 
be to take a superficial view. A relationship of this kind is not merely a matter of 
mutual interests, shared hopes and problems, an experiment to be tried. Its roots 
go deeper than that. Indeed, both the importance assumed by the countries of Trop- 
ical Africa and the growth of international organizations are among the most charac- 


i 


for history belongs henceforth to all the peoples—one and the same history 
for all, already called universal in the past but really becoming so only today; a 
world where science imposes the same disciplines and the same tensions upon every- 
one; where works of art and literature unsuspected by our fathers are included 


1. Extracts from a speech made by the Director-General on the occasion of United Nations 
Day, 24 October 1960. 
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among the classics in our children’s study programmes; where the plurality of the 
centres of civilization is a recognized fact; where all the voices of all cultural tradi- 
tions must make themselves heard. Thus connexions are found to exist between reali- 
ties of apparently quite distinct orders; the same trend that promoted international 
life has swept forward the African countries. What analogies the historians will one 
day find between the spirit that animates the Charter of the United Nations, whose 
) yr end we are celebrating today, and the spirit that will determine the destiny 
of Africa! 

Beyond the current situation which is, as always, ephemeral, there exists a per- 
manent reality which determines the lines along which international co-operation 
must be pursued in Tropical Africa. How many situations exist today which have 
long been pondered over and prepared for by common action in various bodies of 
the United Nations! Many of the methods and techniques tested by the Specialized 
Agencies in other parts of the world can be applied immediately to Africa. The ways 
in which they can be adapted to the conditions of that continent are known. The 
lively interest which our organizations take in that continent is therefore far from 
being the result of a sudden discovery, a passing enthusiasm, I was about to say a 
passing craze. It does not imply any hasty improvization. This co-operation is found- 
ed on experience; it is designed to continue and to last. And when the outward 
aspect of events attracts less attention, when the limelight of topicality has shifted 
somewhat, co-operation will continue in the accomplishment of day-to-day tasks 
in the course of long-term plans. 

It is true, however—and it is wise to recognize this—that, for international 
action, 1960 is a period of extreme importance, a period that will doubtless be 
decisive for the future. What form can such action take for Unesco today? 

In the first place, Unesco’s programmes for Tropical Africa must be integrated 
within a general action where the activities of the United Nations, and in particular 
those of the United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, as well as those of 
the Specialized Agencies, will be duly co-ordinated. This over-riding principle of 
integration, which Unesco welcomes unreservedly, found recent expression in a 
resolution which was unanimously adepted by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council on 21 July 1960 and which deals with ‘opportunities for international 
co-operation on behalf of newly indeyendent countries’. The report of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, which served as the basis for the discussions 
and also the discussions thnselves, and the statement of reasons which 
preceded the resolution, brought out the interdependence of the problems to 
be solved and, consequently, uj the measures to be applied. The principles that would 
enable different activities to converge upon a priority objective were laid down at 
the same time. Thus it is stated that ‘the emergence of newly independent States, 
in Africa and elsewhere, calls urgently for additional international assistance of all 
kinds to help them in their endeavours to reap the benefits and assume the 
responsibilities of independence and to attain rapid economic and_ social 
advancement in conditions of stability’. There is no question whatever of taking 
over the responsibilities of these States but of supporting States engaged in their 
own effort to mobilize their resources and make their full contribution to 
international exchanges. The impulse comes from the African governments; the 
objectives are their own alone. The interests of the international community here 
coincide with the most urgent national aspirations. 

Amongst all the factors of independance, responsibility, progress and stability, 
education in the widest sense of the word occupies a central place. The Secretary- 
General of the United Nations emphasizes this in his report, the conclusions of 
which were adopted by the Council. ‘As was to be expected,’ he writes, ‘education 
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and training are usually considered to hold the key not only to the material well- 
being of newly independent countries but also to the very stability of new States.’ 

The General Assembly of the United Nations is at its present session to examine 

proposals relating to the economic and social development of Africa. It. may be 
expected to take decisions which will undoubtedly enable us to intensify our efforts 
considerably, particularly under the Technical Assistance and Special Fund pro- 
grammes. But Unesco’s efforts have already begun. It was indeed our Organiza- 
tion’s duty to make its own contribution within the general framework of United 
Nations action. The decisive moment in the preparation of this programme no doubt 
came at the meeting of Ministers and Directors of Education of Tropical African 
countries organized by Unesco at Addis Ababa in February 1960. The meeting’s 
mission was to define the needs of Tropical Africa in the field of primary education 
and of general and technical secondary education. It should be noted that the 
conclusions reached at Addis Ababa agree in all points with the principles laid down 
by the United Nations. Hence they could be integrated immediately in a comprehen- 
sive programme, 
The planned long-term actions and permanent services which Unesco can furnish 
are not the only ones. The Organization must be prepared to face urgent situations. 
A dramatic example of this was supplied by aid to the Congo. Within the framework 
of United Nations efforts, Unesco assumed its own responsibilities in the educational 
field. A provisional agreement on the recruiting of teachers has just been signed 
with the Congolese authorities. Thanks to the appeal launched by Unesco, schools 
in the Congo will remain open and the continuity of teaching will be ensured. 

Apart from the training of teachers, one of the most urgent tasks facing the new 
African States is to build up progressively the administrative structure which will 
enable them to take their destinies into their own hands. The training of administra- 
tive staff is thus a vital problem for the new States, and Unesco intends to lend its 
assistance in the preparation and training of new personnel of this kind. 

The economic and social development of the African continent also demands that 
consideration be given to the grave problems raised by soil aridity and by conditions 
in humid tropical zones. For this reason, Unesco has devoted part of its efforts to 
instituting programmes aimed at the development of the naturalresources of Tropi- 
cal Africa. 


However, the emphasis laid on those endeavours which contribute in an immediate 
fashion to the economic and social development of Africa must not be in any sense 
prejudicial to other sectors of education. 

Here we come to the really cultural aspect of the African awakening; and, without 
doubt, it is the most moving aspect. At the same time as it takes its place in the 
world, Africa is working out its own position with regard to its past, its traditions 
and its history. In relation to the outside world it is, indeed, discovering the new 
range of its influence; but, on the other hand, it is also testing the values that lie at the 
roots of its existence and recovering possession of ways of life that are its own. Thus 
the movement is twofold; the one supports the other; self-affirmation in relation to 
other peoples is accompanied by a deepening sense of Africa’s own self and of its 
reasons for being. And so, Africa’s presence today is not simply a matter of the 
growth of young peoples, a manifestation of vitality; above all, it bears witness to 
a dignity re-established, a heritage rediscovered, an ancestry recognized. Never—we 
may be sure of that—would the action have been so effective had not the awakening 
of consciousness been so powerful. For the essential truth is this: the Africa of 
today is a fact but, even more than that, it is a consciousness. It needs something 
more, therefore, than to enjoy support in its economic and social expansion. It wants 
recognition of its personality. It is not enough for Africa to receive: it wants to give. 
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The voice we are hearing today is not simply a demand and nothing more. It is a call 
for understanding. It signifies communication and participation in an order which 
is no longer one of want and humiliation but of the creations of thought, of art forms 
and cultural values. 

There again, Unesco is faced with a mission that it must accomplish. It can serve 
par excellence as that ‘meeting place for giving and receiving’ about which an Afri- 
can poet wondered whether it would one day exist for his people. Formed in a world 
conscious as never before of its cultural pluralism, Unesco recognizes and respects 
the diversity of civilizations. Its universalism has nothing whatsoever in common 
pm ft stem neat It is the outcome of comparisons and 

The Organization has therefore always striven to bring about a better 
knowledge of all cultures in their characteristic originality, their proper truth. The 
best-known venture in this respect is undoubtedly the Major Project on the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. Today, the contribution of 
African culture will add a new dimension to that universalism. 

At this moment when Unesco is about to devote a large part of its efforts to meeting 
the immense needs of the African continent, it does not by any means propose to 
slacken its effort in other continents. Unesco will pursue the action already under- 
taken in connexion with the development of primary education in Latin America. 
It has initiated a far-reaching programme for the development of primary education 
in Asia. Thus, whenever problems of social and economic development or of mutual 
understanding arise, Unesco manifests its presence. 

The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies are henceforward committed 
to action which corresponds exactly to the hopes of the signatories of the San Francisco 
Charter: they are pooling their efforts in an enterprise in which the vital interests 
of an entire continent coincide with the building of peace in the world. 


VITTORINO VERONESE 
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Unesco’s action in the Congo 


During the course of its fifty-seventh session in November, the Executive Board 
approved the programme for Unesco aid to the Congo, which had been placed 
before it by the Director-General before submission to the General Conference, 
This important step followed on a series of events which should be known in 


order fully to appreciate the assistance already afforded to the Congo for almost 
six. months. 


Background 


On 22 July 1960, the Security Council of the United Nations unanimously adopted 
a resolution inviting, among others, ‘the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations to render to the Secretary General such assistance as he may require’. 
This resolution provides the basis for Unesco’s work in the Congo, as it has 
been conducted up to the present and as it is proposed to continue it in the future, 
within the framework of the United Nations civil operations there. 

On 27 July, the Secretary-General requested the Director-General to appoint 
a qualified educator to serve on the‘Consultative Group of the Chief of the Civil- 
ian Operation who would handle educational questions and would also be 
empowered to advise the Congolese Government on all educational matters, 
and to help it in the reorganization of the education system. 

During the ensuing consultations, it was made clear and agreed that the status 
and functions of this adviser would be twofold. On the one hand he would be a 
member of the Consultative Group of the Civilian Operation of ONUC,! and 
as such he would be appointed by the Secretary General; on the other hand he 
would be Unesco’s representative to the Government to advise and assist it in 
the fields within the Organization’s sphere of competence, and as such would be 
appoirited by the Director-General and be responsible to him. 

In compliance with these provisions, Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-Gen- 
eral, and the Secretary-General agreed to appoint, as from 6 August, Mr, Edmond 
Sylvain (Haiti) to serve respectively as Unesco’s representative and as a member of 
the Consultative Group of the Chief of the Civilian Operation in the Congo for a 


1. Organisation des Nations Unies au Congo (United Nations in the Congo). 
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period of three moriths.At the.same time, in order to strengthen Unesco’s own 
representation, the Acting Director-General decided to send two Secretariat 
Officials, Mr. Maurice Dartigue, Chief of the Division of School Education, and 
Mr. El Sayed Osman, an education expert attached to the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Africa at Addis Ababa. Mr. Terenzio, Chief of the 
Division of Relations with International Organizations, was instructed to make 
arrangements for this mission; on 6 August he arrived in Léopoldville for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Maheu himself went to Léopoldville on 12 August, accompanied by 
Mr. Sylvain and Mr. Dartigue, whom he wished to launch upon their work. Dur- 
ing his stay in the capital of the Congo, from 12 to 18 August, the Acting Director- 
General was at pains to acquaint himself with the nature of the needs for which 
Unesco’s aid might be required and with the methods of co-operation best calcu- 
lated to ensure that the assistance provided was as effective as possible. For this 
purpose, he had many consultations with Mr. Ralph Bunche, Representative of 
the Secretary-General in the Congo, and Mr. Sture Linner, Chief of the ONUC 
Civilian Operation, and with Mr. Pierre Mulele, Minister for National Education 
and the Fine Arts, in the Congolese Government. He also made contact with 
various persons concerned with private educational and scientific institutions, 
in particular Mgr Gillon, Rector of the Lovanium University. 

From these consultations it became clear that the most urgent need was to 
make preparations for the re-opening of the secondary, technical and normal 
schools, the usual date for which is 15 September. The. teaching staff in these 
schools, both state and private, was almost exclusively Belgian, and.it appeared 
doubtful whether a sufficient number of these teachers, then on their ordinary 
holiday in Belgium, would return for the re-opening of the schools. On 17 August, 
the Minister for National Education and Fine Arts sent the Acting Director- 
General an official request for assistance ‘to obtain (through Unesco) a certain 
number of undenominational secondary and technical teachers’ The exact num- 
ber, which would depend on how many teachers failed to return, was to be spe- 
cified at a later date. The same would apply to the content of the agreement to be 
drawn up to give effect to the request. However, as. regards the status of the 
teachers to be recruited by Unesco, the Minister stipulated there and then that ‘the 
Government of the Congo intends them to be regarded as Congo civil servants, 
subject to the government’s authority’. 

In addition, the Minister expressed his desire to receive Unesco’s immediate 
assistance to strengthen the administrative staff of the central Ministry’s services, 
which had been severely depleted. The Acting Director-General immediately 
placed Mr. Osman at. the disposal of the Ministry for a period of three months 
to work on the assembly, classification and analysis of documentary material 

‘and statistical data. It was also agreed that various officials of the Unesco Secre- 
tariat would go to Léopoldville on short missions, to help the Minister in reor- 
ganizing particular branches of his Department. 
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The Acting Director-General immediately brought these requests to the 
knowledge of the Chief of the ONUC Civilian Operation, stressing their urgency, 
and asked for the legal and financial guarantees from the United Nations 
which were needed to enable Unesco to undertake operations on so vast a scale. 

He also drew the attention of Mr. Bunche and Mr. Linner to the great value, 
not only for the Congo but for scientists in general, of the centres, stations, parks 
and laboratories of the Institut de Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale 
(IRSAC), of the Institut National pour l’Etude Agronomique au Congo (INEAC) 
and of the Congolese national parks. He asked that the United Nations Force 
provide adequate protection for some of these installations situated in areas 
where disturbances had occurred. Lastly, he mentioned the precarious finances of 
thoses bodies and recommended that the earliest possible steps be taken to remedy 
that situation, so as to ensure the uninterrupted maintenance of the installations 
and the continuation of the research programmes, if only at a minimum. 

Following his return to Paris with Mr. Terenzio, Mr. Maheu went to Brussels 
to sound the authorities and the teachers’ unions with regard to the willingness 
of the Belgian teachers to return to the Congo for the opening of the new school 
year. 

Once in possession of the various data on the situation, the Acting Director- 
General informed the Chairman of the Executive Board—who came to Paris in 
this express connexion on 22 August—of the very important request for assis 
tance received by Unesco, of the legal and administrative framework within which 
that assistance was to be provided, and of the measures proposed for the pur- 
pose. A second consultation took place in Paris on 30 August between the Chair- 
man of the Executive Board and the Director-General. It was not considered 
necessary to convene a’ extraordinary session of the Executive Board, as the Secu- 
rity Council’s resciuuon of 22 July, the Secretary-General’s memorandum to the 
Council, dated 11 August, and the Congolese Government’s request for Unesco’s 
assistance, dated 17 August, provided an adequate basis for the Secretariat’s 
action, already carried out or envisaged for the near future. On the other hand, it 
was agreed that Unesco, despite the urgency of the situation, could not embark 
on any large-scale activities, particularly as regards the recruitment of teachers, 
without first receiving from the United Nations and the Congolese Government 
the legal and financial guarantees which Mr. Maheu had requested on 17 August 
from Mr. Linner and Mr. Mulele respectively. 

During September no progress could be made with the negotiations in connexion 
with these guarantees owing to the political situation, and a number of secondary, 
technical and teacher training schools re-opened with reduced staffs of Belgian 
teachers and without any aid from Unesco. On the other hand the immediate 
plan of technical assistance to the Central Ministry of Education, drawn up. by 
the Acting Director-General at the request of the Minister, was carried out in 
full. ih 

On 26 August, Mr. William D, Carter, Chief of the Exchange of Persons 
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Service, and Mr. André Bertrand, Acting Director of the Department of Social 
Sciences, went to Léopoldville where they remained until 2 September. Their 
task was to advise the Congolese Government on the accelerated training of staff, 
the former being concerned with training abroad, the latter with training in the 
Congo. Both had numerous discussions with the Congolese authorities; on the 
conclusion of their mission they handed Mr. Linner reports containing practical 
suggestions on the form which international aid might take in this most impor- 
tant field and on the special contribution which Unesco could make. 

Following this mission the UNOC Chief of Civilian Operations requested the 
Director-General to provide him with a specialist to direct a department in Léo- 
poldville responsible for co-ordinating the fellowship programmes for study 
abroad, not only the programmes of the various international organizations 
within the United Nations system but also of such countries as agree to bring 
their private assistance programmes within the framework of the UNOC opera- 
tion. The Director-General agreed to second to this post for one year a Unesco 
official, Mr. Pierre Le Harivel, of the Exchange of Persons Service. 

Similarly in response to verbal requests made by the Minister, Mr. Mulele, 
to Mr. Maheu, Mr. Murray Chase, Chief of the Management and Methods Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Programme and Budget, went to Léopoldville on 26 August. 
Mr. Chase was given the mission of assisting the Minister to study the budgetary 
situation of his Department and, if required, to advise him on administrative 
organization. Like Mr. Osman he was installed at the Ministry and throughout 
his mission, which continued until 17 September, came under the sole orders of 
the Minister. To continue this highly useful service'a technical assistance post in 
administration and budget has been created for one year at the Ministry at the 
request of the Minister and in agreement with the Chief of United Nations Civil- 
ian Operations. The Director-General has appointed to this post Mr. R. H. Ardill 
(United Kingdom), who took up his duties in Léopoldville on 7 October. 

From a longer range point of view Mr. Dartigue, helped by Mr. Chase and 
Mr. Osman, in September drew up a long-term technical assistance plan for 
strengthening the staff of the Central Ministry of Education. This provided for 
24 posts varying from‘2 to 4 years in duration and consisting of the following: 
General services (3), General education (primary and secondary) (7), Technical 
and special education (6), Teacher training (3), Pedagogical studies and planifi- 
cation (5). 

Mgr Gillon, Rector of the University of Lovanium, called on the Director- 
General on 4 October and asked for help in recruiting; for the scheduled re-_ 
opening of his university on the 25th of that month, three professors to teach 
general mathematics, i as-yet i cca nae eariie main 
Faculty of Science. 

‘Despite the uncertainties and political difficulties, vowakde the énd ‘of ‘Sep- 
tember Mr. Maheu resumed direct talks with the United Nations, this time in 
New York, with Sir Alexander MacFarquhar, Special Adviser to the Secretary- 
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General for Civilian Affairs in the Congo. He stressed the gravity of the situation 
in secondary education and the need to fill as soon as possible the gaps left by 
the departure of Belgian teachers. On 27 September, the Deputy Director-General 
handed Sir Alexander MacFarquhar a note on the two priority educational 
assistance programmes on which a decision was urgently required—the recruit- 
ing of teacher training staff, and secondary and technical school teachers and 
the provision of expert staff for the organization of education. 

With regard to the first point, the note put at 500 the number of teachers who 
would have to be recruited in order to keep the existing schools functioning prop- 
erly. This figure is well below the total number of posts requested on 17 August 
by the Minister, Mr. Mulele, for the whole country. The reason for the difference 
is that since the end of the last school year many European children, who con- 
stituted a large percentage of the pupils in these schools, did not return to the 
Congo, and many Belgian teachers had resumed their posts in the previous few 
weeks, or were preparing to do so. In the note of 27 September, the total cost 
of transport, salaries and allowances for these 500 teachers for one year was 
estimated at $3,349,200. It should be emphasized that this estimate is provisional 
and approximate. 

With regard to the provision of expert staff for the organization of education, 
the note is based on the technical assistance plan prepared by the Unesco mission 
at Léopoldville. It requested that 54 experts should be sent to the Central Minis- 
try of Education and the six provincial Ministries. The cost was estimated at 
approximately $755,675 per annum. 

On 4 October, Sir Alexander MacFarquhar informed Mr. Mahew that the 
Secretary-General had authorized the recruiting of the total number of teacher 
training staff and secondary and technical teachers, and that the cost of this 
operation would be borne by the ONUC budget to the amount of $3,400,000. 
The Director-General decided to undertake immediate negotiations at Léopold- 
ville between Unesco, ONUC and the Congolese authorities on arrangements 
determining jointly the respective obligations of the three parties and defining 
the legal basis and administrative machinery of the operation and the status 
and conditions of employment of the staff to be recruited. For this task the 
Director-General appointed Mr. Hanna Saba, Legal Adviser, and Mr. P. C. Teren- 
zio. After brisk negotiations, throughout which constant touch was maintained 
with the Chief of the Civilian Operation, Mr. Mario Cardozo, Commissioner 
General for National Education and the Fine Arts, and Mr. Saba, Legal Adviser, 
for the Director-General, signed the document on 19 October. 

A memorandum outlining the provisional application of a draft agreement 
to be concluded between Unesco and. the Congo Republic was not signed but 
simply initialled as proof of authenticity by the Commissioner-General and the 
Director-General’s representative. Annexed to the draft agreement in turn are (a) 
a list of ‘provisional conditions of employment and service of the normal school, 
secondary and technical teachers’ to be recruited by Unesco for the schools of 
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the Republic of the Congo” and (b) a ‘model contract’ to be passed between the 
Ministry of Education of the Republic of the Congo and the teachers to be 
recruited. The memorandum, which—be it repeated—provides for the interim 
application of these arrangements, stipulates that ‘these documents. . . will have 
to be finally approved by the constitutional authorities empowered to conclude 
and ratify such agreements’. ; 

On the question of financial responsibility, a fact that emerged in the course 
of the consultations with the appropriate ONUC services at Léopoldville was 
that, as a result of the deterioration of the Congo Republic’s finances, ONUC 
—and Unesco on its behalf—would have to cover the whole of the necessary 
expenditure during the school year 1960/61 and not half only as originally stip- 
ulated in Mr. Mulele’s letter of 17 August 1960. This commitment appears in 
Article 7 of the draft agreement. Obviously, all these arrangements had received 
the prior agreement of the Chief of the Civilian Operation. 

Finally, in a letter to Mr. Linner, Mr. Saba specified the respective responsi- 
bilities of Unesco and ONUC in respect of travel arrangements to and from the 
Congo for teachers and their families, medical, surgical and other facilities and 
compensation for death, disability or illness ascribable to service’ The ONUC 
Chief of the Civilian Operation confined his agreement on this point in writing 
on the same day. 

As regard the technical assistance scheme for strengthening educational organ- 
ization, it was agreed with Sir Alexander MacFarquhar that within the upper 
limits of 54 experts and $755,000 specified in Mr. Maheu’s note of 27 September, 
ONUC would favourably consider such specific requests as the Congolese author- 
ities, in agreement with Unesco, might have occasion to make successively in 
the light of requirements. 

Thereafter, on 11 October, Mr. C. Bizala, Commissioner for National Education 
forwarded a request to the Unesco mission in Léopoldville for the initial supply 
of 13 experts to serve in the Central Ministry of Education. Of these 13 experts, 
2 had already been asked for by the Minister of National Education and one of 
them (the specialist in School Administration and budget) has been at work 
since 7 October. It was further agreed that the post of specialist for planning, liaison 
and co-ordination of Unesco activities under its scheme of assistance to the 
Ministry of Education should be held concurrently by the Chief of the Unesco 
Mission and the Education Adviser to the ONUC Chief of the Civilian Opera- 
tion. This reduces the number of experts to be found to 11 and recruitment is 
proceeding. - 

A further question, which Mr. Terenzio during his visit to Léopoldville brough 
urgently to Mr. Linner’s attention, was the position of the Institut pour la Recher- 
che Scientifique en Afrique Centrale (Institute for Scientific Research in Central 
Africa) (IRSAC). This institute has four centres in the Congo carrying out research 
programmes in physics, biology and the sciences of man. The most important 
of them is that at Iwiro, near Bukawu and all are in full operation. Professor 
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P. Bourgeois, Vice-Chairman of IRSAC, notified the Unesco Secretariat in Sep- 


tember that IRSAC was near the end of its cash resources, but that the Belgian 
Government was ready to undertake responsibility for the salaries of the Euro- 
pean staff, provided the Government of the Congo shouldered the cost of salaries. 
and emoluments of its own nationals and the running expenses of the Centres, 
Unfortunately, the state of Congolese public finances affords little ground for 
hoping that the authorities of the Republic are in a position to meet these obli- 
gations and a danger arises that IRSAC will be forced to suspend all activity, in 
the near future. On behalf of the Director-General Mr. Terenzio) requested 
urgent financial aid from ONUC to avoid the closing of the centres, and the 
appropriate ONUC services indicated their willingness to do what they could 
to ensure, with the Belgian government’s contribution, the continued operation 
of the IRSAC centres on a restricted scale up to the end of the year. 

Finally, at ONUC’s request, the Director-General sent Mr. G. Rousseau; 
Chief of Technical and Vocational Education in the Department of Education, 
to the Congo from 10 to 20 October to study, along with an expert of the 
International Labour Office and representatives of the United Nations, the 
possibility that the Kamina Base installations in Katanga might provide a 
technical and vocational training centre. The report of this combined mission 


was submitted to, and is now under consideration by, the ONUC services in 
the Congo. 


Programme of work 


Pursuant to these developments, the Director-General requested and obtained 
the approval of the Executive Board for a programme of work to be taken with 
a view to recruiting a maximum of 500 French-speaking teachers for secondary, 
normal and technical schools. This programme is in conformity with the interim 
arrangements defined in the memorandum signed at Léopoldville on 19 October, 
and with the letters exchanged between Unesco’s legal adviser and the ONUC 
Chief of the Civilian Operation. 

The Executive Board also approved the dispatch of 54 specialists, aimed at 
reinforcing the Central Ministry and the Provincial Ministries of Education, 
and who should be considered as technical assistance experts. This programme 
is regarded as essential and urgent since it conditions the effectiveness of all 
other forms of assistance which Unesco may be called upon to afford the Congo 
in the sphere of education. 

So far as the research institutions and national parks of the Congo are con- 
cerned, the Director-General, as indicated above, will devote special attention to 
the Institute for Scientific Research in Central Africa. He is also counting on the 
support of ONUC and the Belgian Government to maintain the IRSAC centres 
in operation on a limited scale up till the end of this year. Between now and the 
end of the year, the Director-General proposed to study in conjunction with the 
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parties interested, the measures to be taken and the means to be employed to 
secure for IRSAC a permanent status and regular financing. 

In addition, the Director-General, in consultation with the Congolese author- 
ities and the ONUC services, is at present studying the possibility of recruiting 
a number of instructors for the Lovanium University on order to strengthen its 
teaching body not only in the Natural Science Department, as requested by the 
rector of the university, but also in other domains such as the administrative 
and social sciences. The cost of these instructors could be charged to the budget 
either of the university or of ONUC. 

In addition, the Director-General proposes to co-operate with ONUC in the 
drafting and launching of a general programme for the expansion of the civil 
service with particular reference to the accelerated training of candidates for 
middle and higher level civil service posts. If so requested by the authorities, 
the Director-General is ready to send out experts in public administration capable 
of assisting ONUC and existing institutions in the country, particularly the Lova- 
nium University, to increase their activities in this field. 

Lastly, the Director-General intends to contribute towards the organization 
of any special courses which may be instituted, by agreement with UN, to enable 
serving personnel to continue secondary and higher studies which have been 
interrupted by their employment in the administration. 











New trends in international 
financial aid 


The Bretton Woods Agreements in July 1944 establishing the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) mark the starting point of 
one of the most remarkable trends of our times; the internationalization of 
financial investments intended for social and economic progress. The loans 
effected through this agency, with a capital of 10 billion dollars, have given its 
member states possibilities for carrying out important tasks in the public interest, 
which they would have otherwise found very difficult to finance. 

Since then, however, these operations have become more and more flexible and 
it is now possible to give assistance to an increasing number of countries, The 
resources at the disposal of the expanded programme of technical assistance, 
initiated in 1950 by the United Nations, are getting more substantial every year. 
This programme is not intended however to procure funds for the countries 
receiving assistance, but to provide them with the services of experts, scolarships 
and part of the equipment needed for their projects carried out in co-operation 
with the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 

The United Nations Special Fund has increased the possibilities of systematic 
assistance in the field of technical, economic and social progress for countries 
in process of development. In the general framework of this assistance, the Special 
Fund in effect stands between technical assistance and financing, a sector desig- 
nated as the pre-investment sector. 1 This undertaking was started on 1 January 
1959 with a little more than $25 million for 1959 and $35 million for 1960. A 
new and important step has thus been made in the field of United Nations efforts. 

But there still remained a gap in the means to be used in order that countries 
in process of development should benefit from an efficient system of international 
assistance. To go further than administering a mere stimulant, financing problems 
had to be faced, to the solution of which the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development could only contribute by applying conventional banking 
methods which did not entirely correspond to current needs. Unesco has for a 
long time hoped that within its field of activities new investing bodies would come 
to fill this vacuum in international assistance. The recent establishment of the 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, No. 8-9. August-September 1960, pp. 304-15. 








International Development Association (IDA) and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank ‘has fortunately completed this programme. 


The International Development Association 


The International Development Association (IDA) came into existence on 
24 September 1960, as an affiliate of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. It is a separate institution with separate policies and separate 
financial resources from those of IBRD but its work is carried out by the secre- 
tariat of the IBRD. 

Articles of Agreement state that the ‘purposes of the Association are to promote 
economic development, increase productivity and thus raise standards of living 
in the less developed areas of the world included within the Association’s mem- 
bership, in particular by providing finance to meet their important develop- 
mental requirements on terms which are more flexible and bear less heavily on 
the balance of payments than those of conventional loans’. 

The funds available to IDA are obtained by subscriptions from those members 
of the IBRD which become members of the association. The level of subscription 
is fixed in proportion to subscription to IBRD. The Articles of Agreement provide 
for initial subscriptions totalling $1,000 million. The financial resources will be 
approximately 70 per cent in fully convertible currencies. The members are 
divided into two groups. The first, which includes among others all those whose 
subscriptions individually exceed 5 per cent of the total, is required to mark its 
contribution to convertible currency ; the other may contribute up to 90 per cent 
in their own currencies without freedom of convertibility. Contributions become 
due in approximately equal proportion over a five-year period. Voting power 
of individual members is determined by a formula which takes into account 
the size of their contributions. 

The IDA will start as a dissipating fund, since it will provide loans at a rate 
of interest ranging from 0 to 2.5 per cent. In exceptional cases, depending upon 
political and economic factors in each recipient country, the terms of financing 
may be modified to such an extent that the loans would, in fact, become grants. 
Loans will be repayable in local currency. After a period of three to five years, 
donating countries will decide whether or not to replenish the fund. This decision 
will depend on the success of the operations during the period. 


The Inter-American Development Bank d 
The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) came into existence on 30 Sep- 
tember 1960. The purpose of the bank is to contribute to the acceleration of the 
progress of economic development of the countries, individually and collectively. 

Its functions include the promotion of public and private capital investment 
for development purposes, the use of its own funds for loans to this end, the 
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encouragement of a better utilization of resources and the provision of technical 
assistance for the preparation, financing and implementation of development 
plans and projects. In carrying out its functions the bank will co-operate as far 
as possible with national and international institutions. 

The original members of the IDB are those members of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) which accepted membership in IDB by 31 December 1959. 
Membership is open to other members of the OAS at such times and in accor- 
dance with such conditions as IDB may determine. 

The authorized capital stock of the bank, together with the initial resources 
of the fund for special operations is $1,000 million. Of this sum, $850 million is 
the SATAN aS NTS: SORT Sie AREER noe 
a $150 million fund for special operations. 

Thei feddlacace govided:tiy\tuhecrigitibas: Gente the saimnbets:on 4: gubadele:teid 
down in an addendum to the agreement establishing IDB. Initial investments 
cover 20 per cent of the total and the remainder is on call in two equal parts at 
intervals of not less than one year after 30 September 1960. 

The Inter-American Development Bank is characterized by the wide scope 
of its aims and the flexibility of its rules. The ordinary operations ($850 million 
capital) are controlled by rules and procedures very similar to those of the Inter~ 
national Development Association. 

The fund for special operations is established for the making of loans on 
terms and conditions appropriate for dealing with special circumstances arising 
from specific countries or with respect to specific projects. Interest rates will be 
low and repayment terms liberal; they may be extended over a great number of 
years. 

In addition, IDB and its fund for special operations may, during the first 
three years of their operation, use up to 3 per cent of their initial resources for 
technical assistance; this may take the form of assistance in the preparation, 
financing and execution of development plans and projects or in the development 
and advanced training, through seminars and other forms of instruction, of 
personnel specializing in the formulation and implementation of development 
plans and projects. In order to accomplish its technical assistance programme, 
IDB may enter into agreements with other national or international institutions. 


Unesco co-operation 


Preliminary consultations took place in Washington at the end of September 
between M. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General of Unesco and the directors 
of IDA and IDB who said they were prepared to give consideration to any requests 
for assistance in projects in the field of technical training, and in the case of IDB 
of general education and natural and social sciences. 

It was recognized that Unesco could play a useful part as technical adviser 
both to the two institutions and to Member States. Unesco should assist Member 
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States, at their request, by advising them on the preparation of projects and 
requests for assistance. Similarly, IDB and IDA should be able to come to Unesco 
for authoritative technical advice on the relative merits of the applications sub- 
mitted. 

The establishment of IDA and IDB open hopeful prospects for underdeveloped 
countries. The Director-General therefore requested from the General Conference 
¢11C/31, 32) authorization to co-operate with these two institutions to assist 
their member countries in process of development as they might require to take 
advantage of the new possibilities offered for the development of education and 
culture. The Executive Board has supported the Director-General in this direction 
by adopting a resolution which says: 

‘The Executive Board 

‘Expressing its satisfaction at the establishment of these two organisations— 
the IDA and IDB—which will assist their member countries in process of devel- 
opment to progress economically and socially by making new forms of financial 
assistance available to them; 

‘Expresses the hope that these organizations will give States requiring aid as 
much financial assistance as possible, so that they may carry out the projects 
they undertake within the fields of education and science, especially in relation 
to Unesco’s programme as far as practicable ; 

‘Approved with satisfaction the first steps taken by the Director-General to 
consult with the heads of these organizations and to emphasize the important 
role played by education and scientific research in any expanding economy; 

‘Recommends that the Director-General continue to explore with these agencies 
ways in which Unesco can be helpful in their future operations in the fields of 
education and science ; 

‘Invites the General Conference to authorize the Director-General: 

‘1. To offer the fullest co-operation of Unesco in its field of competence to 
the International Development Association and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Association ; 

‘2. To co-operate closely with Member States of these organizations which 

desire to participate in their programmes. . . .’ 
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Adult education 
and the Montreal conference 


by PauL LENGRAND 
of the Department of Education 


Adult education has yet to achieve the recognition it deserves, Its very existence 
is overlooked even by those who consider themselves well-informed on problems 
of culture and civilization. The man in the street sees education as a.process 
ending with the end of adolescence. The idea that an adult can continue to learn 
—and not merely from experience—would probably shock many people. 

The attitude of most countries towards adult education is not much better. 
With a few outstanding exceptions,.such as the Scandinavian countries, adult 
education is treated as a ‘poor relation’, to use the words of a French educator. 
Its meagre budgets and the low prestige of its corps of educators stack up miser- 
ably alongside well-established and traditional forms of education, from the 
primary school to the university. The reasons for this inferior status are clear. 
Adult education is a relatively new development and closely linked to the growth 
of democracy, the newest principle to, emerge as a basis for social life. If it is to 
gain any recognized standing, it must overcome the force of inertia, established 
habits and vested interests standing in its way. 

Adult education specialists are well aware of the inconsistency between their 
inferior standing and. the importance of the task they feel they must perform. 
Individually and collectively, they consider that their main immediate concern 
is to claim due recognition. This accounts for the lofty tone of many of the state- 
ments and resolutions adopted by .the Second World Conference on Adult 
Education. It was convened by Unesco in Montreal (Canada), in, August 1950, 
11 years after the first world conference at Elsinore in 1949. Generous hospitality 
was extended to the conference by Canadian authorities and particularly by the 
Canadian National Commission for Unesco. It was attended by delegates of 
47 Member States and 46 international non-governmental organizations working 
in this field. Two non-Member States were also represented (Ireland and the 
Holy See), together with the International Labour Organisation, the World Health 
Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the..Organization 
of American States and the League of Arab States. 

In contrast to the Elsinore conference, large numbers of delegates.came from 
the countries of Eastern Europe and from countries in process of development, 
many of which had not joined Unesco in 1949. Thus, for the first time, the prob- 
lems on the agenda were discussed in the light of world-wide concepts and 
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experience. Far, from detracting from the value of the discussions, this broader 
fepresentation gave them greater force and significance. 

_ For 10 days, from 22 to 31 August, the conference, under the courteous and 
able chairmanship of Dr. Roby Kidd, Director of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, considered the present position of adult education, with 
special reference to its content, forms, methods and structure, and with due 
fegard to the technical, economic, social and political factors which are now 
bringing about such far-reaching changes throughout the world. 

_ Before breaking up, the conference summed up its opinions in a declaration 
which takes the form of an appeal to individuals and governments to take stock 
of the importance of adult education throughout the world and to pay due atten- 
tion to it at 'a time when the world’s foremost problem is to learn to survive by 
working out means of peaceful co-existence and harnessing human inventiveness 
for the happifiess of mankind. “We believe that adult education has become of 
such importance for man’s survival and happiness that a new attitude towards 
it is needed. Nothing less will suffice than that people everywhere should come to 
accept adult education as a hormal, and that governments should treat it as a 
necessary, part of the educational provision of every country.” These are the 
concluding words of the declaration unanimously adopted ‘by the conference. ! 

But the conference did not limit itself to proclamations. It also did ‘a great deal 
of technical work, mainly in its three commissions concerned respectively with 
the content, methods and structure of adult education. ~~ ~ 

People have ‘now become aware of the fundamental unity of adult education 
in all its varying forms, known by so many different names. Fundamental edu- 
cation, social education, vocational education and after-school ‘education are 
merely different aspects or phases of one and the same educational process. Their 
common purpose is to help individuals and ‘societies in’their effort to express 
their personality with all their complex interests and ‘aspirations. The reports 
adopted bring out the educator’s stake in ensuring that various forms of education 
are all directed towards the achievement of the same goals, instead of accentuat- 
ing their differences, as has been the case until recently in ‘many countries. 

The continuity of the educational ‘process was stressed no less emphatically 
than the unity of adult education. Time and again reference was made to the concept 
of education as a lifelong process, not confined solely to childhood and adoles- 
cence, but continuing as a permanent need. This concept is one of great potential 
significance that is likely to have far-reaching ‘consequences, particularly on the 
planning of education. 

The confetefice was an important landmark in another tespéct. While main- 
taining the traditional attitude that non-governmental’ organizations have a 
decisive part to play, it récoghized that adult education is ‘one of the responsi- 


1. The complete text of this declaration was published in the last October issue of the Unesco 
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bilities of nations which must ‘be concerned with adult education as.an essential 
and integral part of the total education system of the country’. The State should 
not only make adequate budgetary provision for the purpose, but countries 
where adult education is in its infancy or facing problems of obvious urgency 
should ‘take an active lead in adult education’. Such statements, unanimously 
adopted, mark a definite advance over the old concepts to which many 

cling, according to which adult education is the main and almost exclusive 
vince of non-governmental organizations. 

The conference stressed the need for extensive research into the psycho 
and sociological bases of adult education. It reaffirmed the value of active methods 
‘based on an awareness of the responsibility of the individual and the group 
with regard to specific tasks’ and which ‘instruct the adult with his own active 
participation’. It pointed to the need for unified programmes combining the 
various media of adult education, particularly audio-visual media, museums 
and libraries. ' 

Delegates thought it still too early to establish a world adult education asso- 
ciation. But, at the same time, they asserted that it was more vitally necessary 
than ever to develop co-operation, exchanges and mutual assistance between 
countries and appropriate organizations. The discussions made it clear that 
Unesco was the most suitable organization for carrying out these tasks. The 
conference therefore adopted a resolution stating that ‘there should be established 
within the framework of Unesco a committee with a permanent status and a 
known basis of membership, to continue and extend the work done by the Consul- 
tative Committee on Adult Education since 1949’. This resolution also includes 
recommendations concerning the functions of this committee and its possible 
membership: 

The findings of the Montreal conference will enable Unesco to work out a 
more specific adult education programme directed towards more definite aims. 
They will be widely circulated through publications, the most important of 
which will be the report of the conference: They are bound to give new: impetus 
to one field of human activity whose outstanding importance for the happiness 
and balanced development of individuals and societies was eee brought 
home by the conference. 
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The work of the Unesco 
Institute for Education 


by SauL B. RoBINSOHN 
Director 


The Unesco Institute for Education was established in Hamburg in 1951 to serve, in the words 
of its constitution, as ‘a centre for contact between educators of different countries so as to 
enable them to compare and exchange, without national, racial or cultural prejudice, their know- 
ledge and experience in the various fields of education’, The institute enjoys a position of inde- 


pendent affiliation to Unesco. It has its own policy-making Governing Board, which is international 
in composition and nominated by the Director-General of Unesco. The institute is principally 
dependent for the financial support of its programme on annual subventions from Unesco, and also 
receives aid from the Federal Republic of Germany and the City of Hamburg, The leadership of the 
institute is in the hands of a director, who has a deputy director and two or three professional assis- 
tants, in addition to administrative and secretarial staff, to assist him. The director and his profes- 
sional staff are chosen from as many different countries as possible. 


The institute’s task 


From its inception, the chief task of the Unesco Institute for Education has 
been the pursuit of international comparative education, conceived in a dynamic 
and pragmatic sense. That is to say, the aim has always been to identify the 
crucial issues, the vital problems and the great trends of educational develop- 
ment as they are reflected in the educational policies and practices of many 
countries in the world today. At the basis of this work lies the belief that, through 
international ‘co-operation in educational research, educators of different coun- 
tries: willvincreasingly become aware of the essential similarity of many of the 
problems with which they are faced, and hence they will come to realize more 
and more the chance to solve these problems through a community of effort. 
This effort includes the common definition of problems, the exchange of experience 
made within various national contexts, and the working out of common pro- 
grammes and projects. In addition to co-operation necessary between education- 
ists proper in different countries, the institute sees as an important part of its 
task the extending of interdisciplinary co-operation in matters of education at 
the international level. 

The international comparison and exchange of ideas on education is not a 
new phenomenon and, at least from the beginning of this century, we can distin- 
‘ guish the growth of an international educational movement in which educators 
of many countries have begun trying to plan and act together when determining 
the broad lines of educational development. At first this movement relied very 
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considerably on the initiative of individual educators and national institutions 
in various countries. Now the Unesco Institute for Education would like to feel 
that it is supplying one centre, truly international in character, dedicated to 
strengthening and integrating these activities. 

It may be appropriate to consider the ways in which the institute feels that it 
is able to make an original contribution. Compared, on the one hand, with 
university institutes of comparative education, it is freer to adopt a truly inter- 
national perspective, since its motive is not to gain from the study of foreign 
educational institutions and practices the knowledge to improve a particular 
national system of education, but rather to make contributions of general validity 
to educational science conceived as a universal concern. Nor, since it regards 
comparative education as the prelude to educational action, is it ever concerned 
simply with Auslandspaidagogik, comparative education in a more academic 
form. On the other hand, its brief also differs from that of those international 
educational bodies whose work is mainly directed towards the analysis of educa- 
tional systems and trends or towards the international recognition of basic edu- 
cational standards and requirements. 

The work performed at meetings organized by the Unesco Institute for Educa- 
tion is always characterized by participation—that is personal contributions of 
individual specialists speaking from their own experience gained in different 
countries—rather than representation, if this may be defined as the exposition 
of authorized, and therefore more or less official views on a given question. To 
its meetings, the institute personally invites specialists in a chosen field of study, 
and these specialists are asked to regard their attendance as being in a private 
rather than representative capacity. The institute’s working methods, described 
in more detail below, are designed to facilitate a blend of individual conviction, 
based on wide personal experience of the selected problem, with the concerted 
response of an international group. From such a fusion of contributions it is 
often possible to agree on a message to educators which, whilst it can perhaps 
make no claim to definitive or authoritative value, ecthnngs sPepeerebetrtrrumat ss 
and stimulus for further consideration and action. 


Fields of investigation 


At this point it will be appropriate to describe some general. directions, along 
which the institute’s working programme has hitherto developed. From an initial 
preoccupation with the education of adults, as citizens and as.parents, on the one 
hand, and with the. bearing which modern psychological research and insight 
ought to have on the development of educational institutions for children of 
school and pre-school ‘age, on the other, the work of the institute came to centre 
more and more on school education proper, paying particular attention to school 
reform, both with regard to organization and structure as well as to content 











and method +, Since progress in methods of teacher training is an integral part 
of any effective school reform, this field was also studied at two meetings, the one 
on the training of primary school teachers and the other on that for teachers 
in secondary schools. 

Realizing the danger of the school becoming peripheral and remote from the 
main stream of social development, the institute felt that there was a clear need 
for social scientists. to join forces with educationists to help educational institu- 
tions make the adjustments that become necessary under prevailing socio-eco- 
nomic conditions. Thus, the institute’s interest has focused on those areas where 
formal schooling and less formal modes of education meet. Problems of the 
transfer from school to work and of a proper relationship between the school 
and the realities of the working world as well as institutions of what has been 
called /’éducation permanente have recently engaged the institute’s attention. 
A meeting in April 1960 dealt particularly with the combination of general educa- 
tion, vocational orientation and ‘work experience’ which might suitably be 
provided in the final year or years of compulsory schooling, especially in systems 
where its duration has recently been extended, A three-year international socio- 
logical investigation into forms and needs of leisure, carried out in 11 countries 
under the joint auspices of the Unesco Institute for, Education, Unesco Social 
Science Department and the Unesco Youth Institute, is now nearing completion, 
In the near future, relations between the school and the community, the question 
of the: locale of school education (boarding schools, etc.) and the question of the 
external conditions of education (the educational milieu) are:also likely to become 
subjects of study. In this context, the wide and vital field of education im the 
developing countries is brought into the orbit of the institute’s activities. More 
pronounced efforts in this direction certainly seem desirable but will depend on 
the institute’s possibilities with regard to staff and finance. ‘ 

In view of the dynamic development of secondary education, the institute has 
at the same time, carried on investigations in this area. Questions like that of the 
indispensable elements of secondary education for-all young people as well as 
the special needs of the academically gifted are included in: its programmes and 
future plans. The vital question of recruitment to the teaching profession which 
provided the theme for a conference in spring 1959, should be grouped under 


the same heading. 
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strument for promoting direct contacts and exchanges between educators of 
different countries. To preserve this intimate character, the circle of specialists 
invited to a meeting is seldom allowed to grow beyond the number of some 25 
participants. In other words, the atmosphere of the group prevails and proves 
conducive to the uninhibited exchange of personal opinion and conviction. 

Yet in one important respect this impression of spontaneity is deceptive. 
Whereas only the actual meeting, normally six days in duration, is visible to the 
public eye, the normal rhythm of an expert conference might be described by 
the following stages: (a) identification of the issue or theme of common interest ; 
(b) definition of the problem and hypothesis; (c) assembling material and pre- 
paring documentation, including the working paper for discussion and agenda ; 
(d) the conference itself—discussions in plenum, groups and between private 
members; (¢) reporting: mimeographed or printed report, or summary in the 
form of a booklet; (f) follow-up studies, liaison, experimentation. 

The recognition of common educational problems has not only prompted 
educators to pool their experience and seek co-operatively for the solutions to 
their problems; the importance of the opportunity to carry out cross-cultural 
educational research in the proper, empirical sense and so to open up new vistas 
for the pedagogical ‘sciences’, has similarly come to be recognized. The institute 
has accepted a share of this challenge and, since 1956, has begun to organize 
international meetings of research workers, who normally attend as the represen- 
tatives of national centres of educational research. After agreement has been 
reached upon a working programme, the institute assumes) responsibility for 
liaison between the research teams in the different countries, for co-ordinating 
their work, and for arranging the final comparison, evaluation and publication 
of the results obtained. Apart from the research on leisure time, mentioned earlier 
in this article, the institute is currently engaged in the co-ordination of two inter- 
national projects of achievement testing. The facilities of the institute allowing, 
a considerable extension of this branch of its activities seems to be called for 
under the present conditions of international pedagogical research. 

A direct attempt to propagate the idea of education for international under- 
standing and co-operation is. another essential part of its programme. Since 1955 
it has organized annual seminars for young teachers and educators on the general 
theme of the teacher’s role in the development of understanding and co-operation 
between nations and groups. For two weeks, partly im plenary sessions with 
lectures, reports and discussions, partly in groups led by tutors or working inde- 
pendently, problems of human relations and of mutual appreciation between 
individuals, groups and, nations are. examined and conclusions drawn for prac> 
tical day-to-day work in schools. Information about existing institutions of an 
inter-cultural character.is supplemented by the study of syllabi, textbooks, teach- 
ing units, aids and techniques, as well as by a survey of possible extra-curricular 
activities, The aims of these seminars are to contribute.to the formation, in a 
number of countries, of a nucleus of teachers inspired by the ‘ideas of teaching 
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for international understanding and active in furthering them through their work 
in the classroom. Steps have been taken to co-ordinate the work of these seminars 
with Unesco’s ‘Associated Schools’ project. Liaison between former participants 
is ensured through a bulletin to which members of this cadre of internationally- 
minded teachers are invited to contribute articles on practical aspects of their 
teaching for international understanding. Up to 1960, seminars of this kind have 
been held in co-operation with the National Commissions for Unesco in France, 
Germany, Italy, Norway, + Austria and Turkey. In 1960 the seminar was devoted 
to the special theme “The Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values’, as a contribution to Unescos’ major project. 

Although the truly international character of the institute’s activities becomes 
more and more apparent, in the composition of its panels as well as in the choice 
of subjects treated, a special obligation towards educators in the host country, 
Federal Republic of Germany, and its neighbouring region ‘is also recognized. 
The practice of organizing shorter ‘local’ or regional conferences has therefore 
come to be accepted as a regular feature of the institute’s programme. Such 
meetings are often able to serve as pilot meetings in preparation for a full inter- 
national expert conference; sometimes, on the other hand, they may ‘result in 
a direct outcome of an international meeting and provide the opportunity to 
apply its findings to a specific education situation. 

The International Review of Education, a tri-lingual quarterly now in its sixth 
year, edited on behalf of the institute by a Board of Editors, is designed to provide 
an international forum and to promote international exchange and information 
in the field of education. Leading educationists present information about edu- 
cational theory and practice in various countries, reviews of important educa- 
tional publications, and commentaries on international conferences and their 
outcome. Contributions are published either in English, German or French, 
main articles being followed by summaries in the two other languages. Occa- 
uihahitjnaa diene, leatemetaslipantenymnatiy Genk alpha tenatan peat etal 
tional interest. 

From the foregoing description it will be apparent that the institute is influenced 
in no small way in the choice of its programme by the chief preoccupations of 
its parent organization, Unesco itself, with whom, as also with its sister Unesco 
Youth Institute in Gauting, ways of improved co-ordination and collaboration 
are continually being sought. 

A problem which must not remain unmentioned in this account is that of 
disseminating the results and insights gained through the meetings organized by 
the institute, and of thus enabling a much wider circle of educationists to come 
into contact with its work. It is'in the nature of reports on meetings and con- 
ferences that they have a rather limited circulation. ae the propagation of 


1. In the case of the 1958 seminar, held in Norway, the Danish National Commission also contri- 
buted to its organization. 
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ideas gained by educationists who have attended a meeting and received from 
it fresh stimulus for their work is at best a tenuous means of dissemination, 
Fortunately, plans now exist whereby the institute will be able to make increasing 
use of Unesco’s own organs to provide a better information service to educators 
of the world about the institute’s activities. Moreover, aspects of the work of 
the institute are reflected in the above-mentioned International Review of Edu- 
cation through articles and reports on conferences, expert meetings and seminars 
organized by or in co-operation with the institute. 
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News of the Secretariat 


EDUCATION 


Revision of the school curriculum 


The International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum, which has 
functioned for several years under the auspices of Unesco, held its fifth session 
at the Organization’s Headquarters, from 26 September to 7 October last, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Torsten Husén, Head of the Institute of Educational 
Research at the Teachers College of the University of Stockholm. At this session, 
the committee, which is composed of 10 eminent educators of different countries, 
devoted its attention mainly to questions concerning the transition from the first 
to the second stage, the relationship between specialization and general education, 
the organization and content of the curriculum, education for citizenship and 
international understanding, examinations and evaluation techniques, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance and the training of teachers. 


International Council of Sport and Physical Education 


The International Council of Sport and Physical Education, whose establishment 
had been suggested during the Olympic Games in Melbourne in 1956, was finally 
set up after the Olympic Games in Rome, during a meeting, on 12 and 13 Sep- 
tember last, which brought together some one hundred representatives of inter- 
national physical education associations, international sport federations, govern- 
ment agencies and specialized institutes. Mr. Philip Noel Baker, Nobel Peace 
prize winner, was elected president of this new organization. 

The Rome meeting was held under the chairmanship of H.E. Mr. Francesco 
Taliani, Chairman of the Italian National Commission for Unesco, and was 
attended by Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Director-General of Unesco, who gave 
an address on Sport and Culture. 

The experts attending this meeting considered that, while sport and physical 
education ‘can add significantly to the happiness and dignity of mankind in 
complex and mechanized societies . . . they can be fully effective only in so far 
as those who teach and practise them can understand the nature and implications 
of what they are doing’. 

The new international council plans to establish co-operation among all persons 
engaging in sport, educators, physical education instructors, members of the 
medical profession, psychologists and sociologists. It may be recalled that the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession has already 
set up, within its own framework, an international council of physical education, 
health and recreation. 
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The council established in Rome decided to create a documentation centre 
and to set up a commission for research. In 1962, it will organize an international 
conference, for which it has requested Unesco’s assistance. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


International Brain Research Organization 


The human brain with its ten thousand million nerve cells is an organ so complex 
that no single laboratory or research team can study more than a few aspects of 
its functioning. In the past, the only source of information on brain structure 
and function was clinical reports. During the last 15 years, however, research in 
this field has made enormous strides, not only as a result of experiments on 
animals but also owing to new developments in physics, chemistry and mathe- 
matics. It has therefore become urgent to co-ordinate the work carried out by 
rere of various disciplines in order to gain a complete picture of the functions 
of the brain. 

Following a first meeting of scientists in Moscow in 1958, it was recognized that 
an organization should be created for the purpose of establishing an interna- 
tional network for scientific co-operation, which would unite research workers 
in all fields throughout the world. 

For this purpose, the Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences convened at Unesco House from 4 to 7 October a committee of scientists 
representing the seven disciplines most directly concerned in fundamental research ; 
anatomy, chemistry, endocrinology, pharmacology, physiology, behavioural 
science and biophysics. The 18 participants from 12 countries (Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States 
of America) decided to set up an international non-governmental organization 
(International Brain Research Organization), sponsored and supported by 
Unesco. 

The new organization will carry out a census of research centres and compile 
a directory which will facilitate co-operation among scientists. It plans to offer 
travel grants for the training of research workers, to set up temporary working 
parties for the study of special problems and to form mobile teams of instructors 
for the purpose of increasing teaching facilities in various countries. Labora- 
tories in need of new buildings or equipment will be given assistance. Expensive 
instruments, such as computers and recording apparatus, will be made available 
to specialized research centres. 


The impact of man on tropical vegetation 


What is the impact of man on humid tropics vegetation? This is the question to 
which 30 botanists, foresters, geographers and anthropologists attempted to 
supply an answer when they met recently for the first international scientific 
meeting ever held in Australian New Guinea. 

This six day symposium was held in Goroko in the Eastern Highlands of the 
island and was sponsored by the Australian Government with the collaboration 
of Unesco’s Science Co-operation Office for South-East Asia. The participants 
came from Australia, India, Indonesia, Malaya, New Guinea, the Philippines, 
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Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. 

Topics covered by the symposium included the effects of cultivation, shifting 
crops, fire and grazing of domestic animals on the vegetation of the tropical 
zones. Social and economic effects were also discussed. The scientists urged Unesco 
to promote research into the effects of man’s disturbance of the tropical forest. 

The Goroko meeting followed a symposium on the same subject held at Bogor 
(Indonesia) in 1958 under the auspices of the Indonesian Council for Sciences 
and Unesco. It recommended that a third symposium should be convened within 
two years to examine the results of ecological research in the humid tropics. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Chicago conference on the social implications of industrialization 
and technological change 


From 15 to 22 September 1960 a North American conference was held in Chi- 
cago on the social implications of industrialization and technological change. 
The conference was organized by the University of Chicago with the assistance 
of Unesco and the National Commissions of Canada and the United States of 
America. Twenty-eight specialists from those two countries, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, France, India, Israel, Japan, the Netherlands, the Philippines, the United 
Arab Republic, the United Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
took part in the discussions which were extremely useful. The Unesco research 
centres in Calcutta and Rio de Janeiro, the International Social Science Council, 
the ILO, WHO, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and several American private foundations were also represented. Mr. André 
Bertrand, Acting Director of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, read a 
paper on Unesco’s work in connexion with the social implications of technolo- 
gical change. 

After a discussion of the concepts used in analysis of social applications and 
the major mechanisms of change and adjustment, there was an exchange of views 
on the interrelations between technological change and consumption, saving 
and investment, political and social development, urbanization and functional 
groups, population and the family, and education and information. Special atten- 
tion was drawn to the situation in the less-developed countries. 

The Acta Conferenciae of the Chicago conference will be published in 1961. 


Mathematics and the social sciences 


An international seminar to discuss ‘Mathematics and the Social Sciences’ was 
held at Menthon-St. Bernard (France) from 1 to 27 July 1960, under the auspices 
of the Ecole pratique des hautes études (Paris) and Unesco. There were some 
thirty participants from Czecholsovakia, France, Norway, Poland, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
The purpose of the seminar was to consider some of the most interesting 
applications of mathematics in sociology, political science and psychology. 
Mathematical theories relating to measusement, information, linguistics and the 
behaviour of small groups were also discussed by the experts present. 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


International exchange of publications in Europe J 


A conference on the international exchange of publications in Europe, organized 
jointly by Unesco and the Hungarian National Commission under the 

of Participation in the Activities of Member States, was held in Budapest fr 

13 to 19 September 1960. Its aim was to bring together experts from el 
in Eastern and Western Europe in order to bring about an improvement in 
exchange of publications. Nineteen Unesco Member States sent experts 
two international organizations were represented by observers. The conf 
discussed future prospects more particularly for the exchange of official, uni- 
versity and scientific publications, and also questions concerning the develop- 
ment of national exchange centres, the decentralization and co-ordination of 
exchange activities and the standardization of exchange forms and statistics. 











Publications 


Television and the school 


by Henry R. Cassirer 
of the Department of mass communication 


Under the title Television Teaching Today, Unesco has just published a study on television and 
education. A French version of this book is also in preparation. In the following article, the author, 
Mr. Cassirer, gives an outline of the problems he is discussing. His book is likely to retain the 
attention of the specialists in the field of information and education, 


Television and the school—two worlds apart. Here, there is entertainment, there 
hard work; here pleasure, there education. The television producer resents being 
called an educator, and even more a teacher. The last thing many teachers would 
have in their house is a television set. Yet these two worlds cross paths at more 
than one point. To discover these meeting points has become an urgent necessity. 
The blending of television and education holds promise for both. Educational 
objectives can bring unexpected enrichment to TV programming, while TV 
constitutes a new resource of education whose importance is only beginning to 
be grasped. 

Television and the school each seek in their way to give expression to our 
turbulent age. The moving, instantaneously accessible images of TV respond to 
the accelerated rhythm of our life, to the change in our concepts, and to the signi- 
ficance of the visual in the communications process which permits public parti- 
cipation in key events. The school on the other hand, finds itself compelled to 
an ever-increasing degree to incorporate the contemporary world into the teach- 
ing curriculum. New subjects, new points of view, new methods must be intro- 
duced. An ever-growing number of learners of all ages seeks access to education. 
New countries must train rapidly fresh cadres and create a broad educational 
base. Educators face new tasks which require also the use of new resources. 

Television is one of these resources. Its spread during the past decade has been 
staggering. The number of countries in which TV has been introduced increased 
from 5 to 50, and the number of receivers from hardly more than 4 million to 
over 80 million. The march of TV continues its pace. Few countries have reached 
the saturation point, while many countries in Asia and Africa begin to join the 
TV family of the world. As entertainment television continues its spectacular 
advance, educators who were initially hostile to TV, or believed it was none of 
their concern, have begun to ask themselves whether they can any longer ignore 
this medium of communication, and whether it might not, in fact, be placed in 
their service. 

The first use of TV for teaching purposes was made almost simultaneously 
on three continents—in France, Japan and the United States of America. Since 
that time, others have also introduced regular educational TV services, among 
. them, Australia, Canada, Colombia, Italy, the United Kingdom,.the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics and Venezuela. A far greater number of countries 
have already carried out small experiments, or prepared precise plans for the 
introduction of TV into schools. In addition, there is growing use of ‘closed 
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circuit? TV for educational purposes in medical schools, universities, vocational 
training centres and even school systems. 

The use of TV in schools raises unquestionably many problems (so, inciden- 
tally, does the use of the textbook). Television programmes are expensive to 
produce and receivers are relatively costly. To make real use of ‘television in 
education, it would be necessary to dispose of a number of simultaneous pro- 
grammes received at all hours of the day and evening. The co-ordination of 
centrally produced programmes with the schedules of schools and the lesson 
plans of individual classrooms, constitutes everywhere an obstacle to the full 
utilization of TV. 

Similarly, there are many problems from the point of view of educational 
methodology. What should be the role of the classroom teacher with regard to the 
TV programme? Does not the viewing of induce passivity rather 
than provoke active attitudes of work and learning? The skilful judicious use of 
TV can meet some of these problems, but others are inherent in the medium 
itself. 

The limitations and handicaps of TV in education are apparent. That is why 
it would be foolhardy to advocate its use unless pressing needs make it appear 
as the better of the two possible alternatives: expanding education with the help 
of available resources, or having recourse to TV as an additional force. If there 
were no pressing needs today in the world of education, it would be possible to 
engage in a purely academic discussion on the potential value of TV. But the needs 
are there, in all societies—needs which have led many to speak of a crisis in edu- 
cation. 

Teacher shortage is one of the most obvious aspects of this crisis; a shortage 
of teachers on all levels, and particularly in certain subject areas. How can TV help 
here? An example is Telescuola—a complete course of the pre-vocational school 
curriculum broadcast by Italian TV for use in rural communities where there are 
no school facilities beyond the elementary grades up to the eleventh year. These 
programmes are seen by regular organized viewing groups (mostly children, but 
adults also follow the course) under the direction of a local personality whose 
knowledge is above that of the students, but who is not an accredited teacher. 
The groups not only view the programmes, but carry out regular assignments 
which are checked by correspondence in Rome. Here is a combination of TV 
and teaching by correspondence which, during its initial year, brought education 
within reach of over fifty thousand students. 

Another example is the teaching in the United States of subjects in which 
schools suffer from the most acute shortage of qualified teachers, for instance, 
in science, art or music. Television lessons are designed to aid the overburdened 
teacher in the elementary class who is incapable of coping satisfactorily with all 
the subjects which he is expected to teach. But the purpose of these programmes 
is not to replace the teacher. The role of the classroom teacher as educator, as 
the person who controls student work, who suggests and checks follow-up work, 
who can answer questions and give individual attention, is more important than 
ever. 

The use of only inadequately qualified teachers has become an unavoidable 
necessity in many countries. In-service training must therefore supplement pre- 
service training. Television programmes, whether addressed to the classroom, 
or designed more specifically to instruct in the teaching of individual subjects, 
and which are seen by the teachers in the school before or after their normal 
day’s work, are another device used to improve the situation. 

With the rapid advance of science and the equally rapid changes in social, 
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economic and political conditions, it is. necessary to introduce new subjects into 
the curriculum, or to teach established subjects with fresh: content and new 
methods. Here, TV proves to be more flexible and more immediately effective 
than textbooks: or films, in providing the teacher with up-to-date materials and 
in training him for the new tasks. 

Book-bound and classroom-bound teaching has its limitations even under the 
best: conditions. Drama which has been written to be seen is studied as dull 
reading matter. Scientific theories which have revolutionized industry are taught 
as abstract lessons. Geography and history become inanimate subjects in the 
student’s mind. Here, TV can enrich the lesson and broaden the view of the 
learner, The professional performance of Shakespeare or Moliére; the applica- 
tion of science to industrial purposes; the vivid film reports on distant lands 
and the interviews with outstanding personalities which TV can bring into the 
classroom, are an additional resource much appreciated even by the best teacher. 

These are some of the problems.to which TV is being applied in schools. Simi- 
larly television may be employed effectively in vocational training, in university 
extension work and for university education itself. It is not possible in this article 
to do more than indicate the areas in which the use of TV merits serious consider- 
ation, but wherever it is used, it will be only one factor in the educational process. 

The key to good utilization of TV is close co-operation between programming, 
the educator and the learner himself. Frequently it is feared that TV may render 
the teacher useless. In fact, experience has shown that his task may change, but 
that his role, if anything, becomes even more difficult and exacting. He must 
prepare the programme in the classroom; he must assign follow-up work and 
respond to many questions aroused by the broadcast. He finds himself challenged, 
and therefore sometimes resentful, but a good teacher will rise to this challenge 
and benefit from a good programme to enhance the learning of his pupils. 

Motivation is an essential condition of education. A stirring TV programme 
can open minds which will search for greater information, for understanding 
and knowledge ; it will thus be more demanding upon the teacher. Poorly used TV 
certainly can lead to passivity, but good educational TV will arouse the student 
to more learning, more experiments, more discussion and more inquiry. 

In TV, as in textbooks, or indeed in all education, it is dangerous to do the 
‘second best’. Minds can be stifled as easily as they can be aroused, and one TV 
programme can have this effect upon thousands of students. Television pro- 
grammes are neither cheap, nor easy to produce. As a resource expected to teach 
entirely on its own, it will rarely be successful, except with the mature student 
who has acquired the skill of independent learning. But if television is part of a 
broad educational process, if it responds to clearly conceived needs, 
and if the teaching process is closely associated with programme production and 
utilization, TV can be a valuable force in the improvement and expansion of 
democratic education, and in the necessary effort to attune the changes in edu- 
cation to the changes in our age. 
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News of the National = 


AMERICA 


Argentina, The National Council for Technical Education and the General 
Directorate of Physical Education have replaced the Directorate of Technical 
Education and. the National, Commissiog, for. Apprenticeship aad Vocational 
Guidance on the National Commission for Unesco. 


Canada. Travel grants were awarded to several Canadians to assist them to 
attend international Unesco-sponsored meetings last summer. 

The National Commission recently published two pamphiets: the report of 
its secretariat for 1959-60 and a collection of documents on Asian studies at the 
Canadian universities. 


Chile. Mr. Sergio Montt Rivas has been appointed Permanent Delegate to 
Unesco. 


Colombia. A ‘Grand Unesco Cultural Week’ was held in Bogota between 23 and 
29 September. The National Commission held two plenary meetings in connexion 
with that event to examine the recommendations which the Colombian delega- 
tion was to submit to the Organization’s General Conference. Various cultural 
events were arranged during this week in the capital and in the country’s principal 
towns where regional committees for co-operation with the National Commission 
operate. 

The Commission’s sub-committee on sociology organized, in September, 
October and November, four round-table meetings to discuss Colombian social 
problems. 

The National Commission organized several events to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of the birth of Velazquez. 


Cuba. The National Commission recently set up working committees for social 
sciences and natural sciences respectively. 


Dominican . Republic. His, Excellency. Dr.. Salvador E.. Paradras, Permanent 
Delegate to Unesco, has been raised to the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. 


Ecuador. The National Commission has set up a special committee to examine 
problems involved in the implementation of the major project on the Extension 
of Primary Education in Latin America. 
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Mexico. The Education Committee of the National Commission has held several 
egular meetings during the last few months and has drawn up its work plan for 
1-62. Among its projects can be mentioned the setting up of a national edu- 
cational documentation centre, a comparative study on pre-school education in 
Mexico and several other countries, and surveys of the teaching of living lan- 
guages and the use of audio-visual aids in education. 
~ The sub-committee on the major project for the Extension of Primary Educa- 
tion in Latin America, the Natural Sciences Committee and the Cultural Acti- 
Vities Committee have also met; inter alia, they discussed the establishment 
of a national institute for technical education and of a sub-committee on biblio- 
graphy, documentation and exchange of publications. 


United States of America. The National Commission held its nineteenth meeting 
in New York on 26 and 27 September in the presence of Mr. René Maheu, Deputy 
Director-General of Unesco. The following four items were discussed: new 
horizons for Unesco, the National Commission and the future of Unesco, the 
policy of the United States of America as regards cultural relations and Unesco, 
and the National Commission and the American people: Those who took part 
in the discussions included, in particular, Mr. George N. Shuster, a member of 
the Executive Board of Unesco, Mr. William S. Dix, Chairman of the United 
States National Commission, Mr, Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for the Co-ordination of International Educational and Cultural 
Relations and Mr. T. C. Byerly, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee. The 
Commission was also addressed by Mr. Maheu and Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
Managing Director of the United Nations Special Fund. Mr. Howard E. Wilson, 
Chairman of the National Commission’s Committee on Education, spoke on 
education and its place among Unesco future activities and Mr. Frederick Burk- 
hardt, Chairman of the National Commission’s Committee on Unesco’s Pro- 
gramme, spoke on the important part played by-teachers in Unesco’s work. 

The State Department has announced the appointment of three new members 
to the National Commission, bringing the total membership to 97. 


Uruguay. The National Commission now includes three committees (natural 
sciences, social sciences, literary and artistic activities) and fourteen specialized 
sub-committees. 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Afghanistan. Mr. Yorahim Sheriffe has been appointed to succeed Mr. Tooryalay 
Etemadi as Secretary to the National Commission. 


Australia. Following meetings of the specialized Unesco committees in May 
and July, the National Advisory Committee held a meeting on 1 September to 
advise the Government on the Director-General’s proposals for the Organiza- 
tion’s programme and budget for 1961-62. : 

In conjunction with the Adelaide Festival of Arts (12-26 March), the Unesco 
Committee for Music organized a seminar for composers, teachers and students 
from all the Federal States. 


Burma. His Excellency Mr. Wunna Kyaw Htin Saw Boonwaat, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister ‘Plenipotentiary in France, has been appointed Permanent 
Delegate to Unesco. 
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India. The tenth session of the Executive Council of the National Commission 
was held in New Delhi with Shrimati Hansa Mehta in the chair. The council 
adopted several amendments to the constitution of the Commission, with the 
result that non-official bodies will be associated with its work. Views were ex- 
changed on the Proposed Programme and Budget of the Organization prepared 
by the Secretariat. 


Israel. Mr. David Simon has been appointed Director of the Technical Assis- 
tance Department of the Prime Minister’s Office in succession to. Mrs. Tamar 
Shoham-Sharon. ; 

Mr. Abba Eban, President of the Weizmann Institute of Science and former 
Ambassador of Israel in Washington, has been appointed Minister of Education 
and Culture on the resignation of Mr. Zalman Aranne, and is therefore also the 
President of the National Commission. 


Japan. The Sixteenth National Convention of the Unesco Movement in Japan 
was held at Toyama on 15 May under the sponsorship of the Federation of 
Unesco Associations in Japan and of the local authorities. Members. of the 
convention heard, in particular, a lecture by Mr. Tatsuo Morito, Chairman of 
the National Commission, on ‘Nationalism and Internationalism’ and attended 
a public three-man forum on ‘The Traditions and Future of Japanese Culture’. 

The National Commission held its twenty-third session on 1 July. A general 
discussion was held on ‘Unesco as it ought to be’. 

On the occasion of the ninth anniversary of Japan’s admission to Unesco, a 
large meeting was held in Tokyo on 2 July. Two thousand inhabitants of the 
capital took part inthe celebration. 

A: meeting of experts.on the production, exchange and use of educational 
audio-visual aids was held in Tokyo from 13 to 22 July under the auspices of 
the National Commission with the help of Unesco and the support of the Nation- 
al Commissions of Ceylon, India and Indonesia. 


Korea. The National Commission has undergone radical changes, 44 of its 
60 members having been newly elected. The Commission held the eighth session 
of its General Conference on 30 July, when it adopted its programme of activities 
for the following nine months. 


New Zealand. A meeting of experts on the oceanography of the Coral and Tas- 
man Seas was held in Wellington from 29 August to 2 September. The meeting 
was opened by Mr. A, E. Campbell, Chairman of the National Commission. 


Bulgaria. A “Museums and Cultutal Monuments Week’ was organized success- 
fully in Bulgaria for the third time from 8 to 15 May. A number of events organ- 


ized in this connexion, particularly exhibitions and broadcasts, aroused much 
public interest. 


Czechoslovakia. An international seminar on the development of adult educa- 
tion in industrial establishments was held in Prague from 25 July to 3 August, 
with the participation of experts from about fifteen countries. The seminar was 
organized by the National Commission and the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, with financial aid by Unesco under the Programme of Participation in 
Member States Activities. 
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BUROPE 


France. The National Commission recently launched an information campaign 
to.make Unesco publications better known. With the help of 706 primary school 
inspectors,.the campaign is intended to reach 225,000 teachers. A particular 
effort will be made to reach members of the teaching staffs of the 3,400 establish- 
ments now transformed into ‘General education colleges.’ 


Federal Republic of Germany. The second volume of an international collection 
of European songs was published recently under the auspices of the National 
Commission. It contains songs mainly from Eastern European countries. The 
first volume, containing songs from Western European countries, has appeared 
in a second edition, 

Professor Bergstraesser, Chairman of the National Commission, opened an 
exhibition of photographs under the title ‘How We Live’ organized by the Com- 
mission. Seventy were selected from 200 photographs taken by young Asian 
photographers. 

‘Human Rights and Race Problems’ was the subject of a meeting of German 
Wathoo: Bake Meldtt the Gentes daptinte.face 2:tor6 Gaghunber wader: Abe 
auspices of the National Commission. 


Monaco, For the second time, “Prince Rainier II of Monaco’ prizes for musical 
composition will. be awarded following a, competition to take place in April. 


Norway. During the past six months, the Norwegian United Nations Association 
in collaboration with the National Commission and various teaching organiza- 
tions successfully organized a competition, open to all educationalists, to promote 
the development of education for international 

Mrs. Liv Hennum has informed the Secretariat that’ she has resumed her 
duties as General Secretary of the National Commission, Her deputy, Mr. Inge 
Auestad, will now act as Secretary of the Commission. 


Poland. Last August, the Ministry of Education, acting on the National Com- 
mission’s initiative organized three camps for Polish secondary school children, 
run by groups of Soviet, French and English teachers sent by the National Com- 
missions of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, France and the United 
Kingdom. 

The National Commission in collaboration with the Polish broadcasting 
authority: hhas organized a. competition of children’s drawings on the theme ‘My 
country.’ The competition is open to children of all countries under the age.of 15. 


Rumania. Several ceremonies and cultural events were organized in Rumania 
this year to commemorate Charles Darwin, Schiller, Haydn, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Shalom Aleikhem, Chekhov and Chopin. 


The National Commission recently published a collection of photographs 

giving a survey of the country’s archaeological treasures. The plates in this album 
are intended for use in travelling exhibitions. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. A refrigeration process discovered by a 
_ Frenchman some thirty years ago was the subject of the first thesis submitted 
by a Unesco scholarship holder in the Soviet Union. The scholar in question is 
an Indian, Mr, B. S. Parulekar, lecturer at the Bombay. Institute of Technology, 
who expounded his thesis at the Refrigeration Institute, Odessa. 
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United Kingdom. The newly reorganized National Commission met on 4 October 

in the presence of Mr. René Maheu, Deputy Dirctor-General, who delivered an 

address on ‘Unesco in Perspective’, describing Unesco’s: new 

in Asia, Africa, the Middle Bast and Latin America. The address was follo 

by a discussion. The Commission also discussed the eleventh session of the 

General Conference, the campaign to safeguard the monuments of Nubia 

the circumstances which attended the International Seminar on Bilingualism 

at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, from 20 August to 2 September. 

Eight advisory committees have been set up corresponding to the Organization’s 
The Aberystwyth seminar, which was directed by Professor Lionel Elvin, 

Director of the London University Institute of Education and formerly Head of 

the Department of Education, Unesco, was attended by specialists from 19 coun- 

tries. 


INFORMATION BULLETINS OF NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Periodical information bulletins are now published by 24 National Commissions, 
namely those of the following countries: Argentina, Australia, Canada, Chile. 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Federal. Republic. o, 
Germany, Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Panamaf 
Poland, Rumania, Thailand, Turkey, United States of America and Viet-Nam, 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 


Recent international scientific congresses 


Meetings held in recent months include the Nineteenth International Geogra- 
phical Congress, the Congress of the International Union of Crystallography, 
the General Assembly of the Philosophy of Science Division of the International 
Union of History and Philosophy of Science, the Tenth General Assembly of 
the International Union of Pure and Applied Physics and the Thirteenth General 
Assembly of the International Scientific Radio Union. 

Meetings of social science organizations include the annual meeting of the 
International Committee of Comparative Law of the International Association 
of Legal Science, which was held in Helsinki on 23 and 24 June, the Sixteenth 
International Congress of Scientific Psychology and the Sixth International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, the former of which 
was held at Bonn from 31 July to 6 August, and the latter in Paris from 31 July 
to 7 August. 


Congress and assembly of the International Music Council 


The International Music Council (IMC) held its two main biennial meetings 
at Unesco Headquarters from 17 to 22 October—the eighth session of its General 
Assembly and a congress on the theme “The Executant’. 

This session of the assembly opened with a notable speech by the President 
of IMC, Mr. Mario Labroca (Italy), to which the Director-General of Unesco 
replied. Fifty-six delegates and other representatives from some thirty countries 
took part in the proceedings, and observers from a number of international 
organizations were also present. 

The congress was attended by 95 specialist from 36 countries. The meeting 
opened with a most interesting speech by the Chairman of the French National 
Music Committee, Mr. Marcel Dupré. Discussions were held on the following 
topics: the executant of folk music, the musician in the East, the training of the 
professional executant, the professional musician and contemporary music, 
the amateur and contemporary music, the composer and the performer, the 
executant and technical media, and the social and economic status of the execu- 
tant. Of special interest was the debate between such eminent composers and 
performers as Messrs. Henri Barraud (France), André Jolivet (France), Dimitri 
Kabalevski (USSR), Goffredo Petrassi (Italy), Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile), 
- Guillaume Landre (Netherlands), Manuel Rosenthal (France), Johan Bentzen 
(Danemark) and Mesdames Yvonne Loriod (France) and Jeanne Héricard 
(France). A practical demonstration, with examples of different kinds of impro- 
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vization, was given under the direction of Professor Jacques Chailley, Director 
of the Institute of Musicology of the University of Paris. 

Mention should also be made of the Fifteenth Congress of the International 
Federation of Musical Youth, which met in Berlin from 16-22 August. 


Third International Congress of Plastic Arts 


The third Congress of the International Association of Plastic Arts was held 
in Vienna from 24 September to 1 October, with the kind co-operation of the 
Austrian authorities. It was attended by delegates from 41 of the 53. national 
committees. The agenda included: copyright problems, the legal number of 
casts of sculptures and original graphic works of art, factors which impede the 
import and export of the works of living artists, the artist’s position with regard 
to taxation, synthesis between the plastic arts and collaboration with architects, 
a recommendation concerning international competitions in the plastic arts, 
facilities for artist’s studios and study grants, the establishment of an interna- 
tional information centre at the association’s headquarters, problems of art edu- 
cation and a critical examination of modern methods of restoring works of art. 

In conjunction with this congress, and with assistance from Unesco within 
the framework of the East-West major project, the association had organized a 
series of discussions between six artists from the East and six from the West 
and two well-known art critics, one from the East and one from the West. The 
topic discussed was the relationship between technique and sources of inspiration. 

Unesco was represented at these meetings by Mr. Michel Dard, Chief of the 
Division of Arts and Letters of the Department of Cultural Activities. 


The Third General Assembly of the International Society 
for Education through the Arts 


The International Society for Education through the Arts held its Third General 
Assembly at Manila, from 26 August to 2 September. The subject was: ‘Man 
and Art—East and West—Education through Art at School and in Society’. 
The assembly was organized by the National Commission of the Philippines, 
and produced valuable discussions between the educationists present; they 
expressed their hope that, both in the East and in the West, art education would 
derive its impetus from the native culture of each country but that the aesthetic, 
sense might develop at international level from frequent exchanges of exhibitions, 
catalogues, films and lantern slides. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


December 1960 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by Unesco for 
December 1960. 


2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies and various international organizations to which Unesco has been invited to send repre- 





sentatives or observers. 

Date Place 

DECEMBER 

5-18 Meeting of experts on the teaching of science in Tropical Africa. | ABIDJAN 

6 Advisory Committee of the Unesco Research Centre on the Social UNESCO 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia 

12-21 Symposium on the social aspects of economic development in Latin MEXICO 
America (convened jointly by UN/Unesco) 

14 Executive Board: fifty-eighth session UNESCO 

19-4 Jan. Refresher course for French-speaking economists (under the Re- RABAT 
gional Technical Assistance Programme) 

25-30 Meeting of teachers and experts on educational methods to develop § UDAIPUR 


understanding of different cultures (convened by the Indian National (India) 
Commission under the participation programme) 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education, 
KasBuL, 

ALBANIA 


N. Sh. Botimeve Naim Frasheri, 
TmAna. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial 


Alsina 500, 
BUENOS AIRES. 


S.A., 


AUSTRALIA. 
Melbourne University Press, 
369 Lonsdale Street, 
Metsourne Ci (Victoria). 
AUSTRIA 
Verlag nay ES & Co., 


Wian V. 
BELGIUM 
Office de 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria $.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 

GO. 

CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd.., 
99, Chungking South Road, 
Section 1, 

Taren, Taiwan (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A n.* 14-32, 
BocorA. 


COSTA RICA 
Imprenta y Libreria 
rejos, S.A., 
apartado 1313, 
San Jost. 


CUBA 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle 
36, rue 
B.P. 111, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE. 
HONG KONG 


Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kow.oon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149 
Bupapest 62. 


INDIA 





: 
| 








NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
G.C.T. Van Dorp and Co, 
(Ned. Ant.) N.V., 
Wriemstap (Curacao, N.A.). 


NEW ZEALAND 

Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 
calle 15 de Septiembre tS, 


A. 


NIGERIA 


C.MS. Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
AS. 


Osio. 


Book Coupons 


Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 

PORTUGAL 
Dias & Andrade Ltda., 
Livraria 
rua do Carmo 
Lispoa. 
RUMANIA 
Cartimex, 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BucursgTi. 
SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Mapa 14. 
For ‘The Courier’: 
Ediciones 
S.A., 
Pizarro 19, 
Mapap. 14. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 


Fredsgatan 2, 
SrocxHoim 16. 
For ‘The Courier’: 
Svenska U: 
Vasagatan 15-17, 
SrocxHoLom C. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-papeterie XuAn-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 


pe ne 


jugoslovenska Konijigz, w 
Terazije 27, 
BroGRaD. 


Unesco can be used to purchase all books.and periodicals of an educational scientific or 
cultural character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 
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